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HUME'S ETHICAL SYSTEM. 

WE must not look for perfect continuity in the develop- 
ment of Utilitarianism, even after the doctrine had once 
been clearly enunciated. Two of the most prominent writers 
of the Utilitarian school, Tucker and Paley, were destined to 
carry out, almost to the letter, the scheme of moral theory 
which Gay had outlined in his " Preliminary Dissertation " of 
173 1 ; but the next writer standing for the 'greatest happi- 
ness ' principle appears to owe nothing to Gay. On the con- 
trary, so far as formative influences are concerned, Hume seems 
to have taken his starting-point in Ethics from those who, like 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, had maintained the existence of a 
'moral sense.' 

This is by no means to say that Hume was himself a ' moral 
sense ' philosopher. Quite as much as anything else, his 
object was to show that what the ' moral sense ' writers had 
professed to explain by merely referring to a supposed ' faculty,' 
could really be explained in a scientific way, according to the 
most general principles of human nature. Still, his primary 
contention was that morality was founded, not on ' reason,' as 
he expressed it, but on ' sentiment ' ; that our starting-point 
in ethical discussions must always be the fact of our approval 
of moral actions, — a fact which could not, by any possibility, 
be explained on purely rational principles. In emphasizing 
' feeling ' at the expense of ' reason,' Hume was clearly with 
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the ' moral sense ' writers, and it is fair to assume that he was 
historically, as well as logically, related to them in this respect. 

Although Hume's writings are so much better known at 
first hand than those of Cumberland and Gay, — the only two 
of his English predecessors who can really be said to have 
stated the Utilitarian principle, — it is more difficult than 
might be supposed to present his views on Ethics in a way to 
leave no room for misunderstanding. In the first place, one 
has to keep in mind Hume's relation to the 'moral sense' 
school, and avoid attributing either too much or too little 
importance to this relation; and, in the second place, — what 
is much more important, — one has to decide, after the most 
careful examination and comparison, whether one shall accept 
his earlier or his later treatment of Ethics as the more ade- 
quately representing his system. 

As regards Hume's relation to the 'moral sense' philosophers, 
little need be said at present. It is worth noticing, however, 
that the apparently complex character of his ethical system 
has led some to believe that its general drift is somewhat 
ambiguous, and that to the end it holds a rather close 
relation to the ' moral sense ' ethics.^ This view is, in my 
opinion, by no means correct; but, as the mistake is a natural 
one, a comparison may prove helpful. In the case of Hutche- 
son, we found a moralist whose doctrine could hardly be 
understood without comparing it carefully with the ' greatest 
happiness ' principle. At the same time, we found that, in its 
general tendency, it was radically distinct from that principle. 
Exactly the opposite, it seems to me, is true in the case of 
Hume. While he certainly was influenced by the ' moral 
sense' writers, 'utility' is with him by no means a subsidiary 
principle, as with Hutcheson, but incontestably the basis of 
his whole ethical system. This is a dogmatic statement ; but 
its truth will, I think, become abundantly plain as we proceed 
with our examination of Hume's treatment of Ethics. 

1 See, ^.^., Professor Hyslop's Elements of Ethics, p. 84 ; also, for a much more 
guarded statement, referring only to the later form of Hume's ethical theory, see 
Mr. Selby-Bigge's Introduction to his edition of Hume's Enquiries, p. xxvi. 
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The second difficulty which we noticed, that regarding the 
two forms in which Hume has left us his ethical theory, 
requires more immediate and altogether more serious atten- 
tion. It will be remembered that his first treatment of Ethics 
appeared as Book III of the Treatise of Human Nature in 
1740, the year after the publication of the other two books. 
The Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals did not appear 
till 175 1, three years after he had published the Inquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding, in which he had presented, in 
a more popular form, the substance of Book I of the Treatise. 
The story of Hume's chagrin at the poor reception which 
his juvenile work met with, and of his explicit repudiation of 
the Treatise in after years, as not giving his mature views on 
philosophical subjects, is too familiar to admit of repetition. 
Critics are now perfectly agreed that the Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, however superior in style to the first 
book of the Treatise, is an inadequate statement of the author's 
views on metaphysics; and, since one is bound to disregard 
Hume's own judgment concerning the relative merits of Book I 
of the Treatise and the corresponding Inquiry, it is natural 
that the Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals should 
have been estimated in much the same way, in spite of the 
fact that Hume himself considered the second Inquiry as " of 
all [his] writings, historical, philosophical or literary, incom- 
parably the best." The present tendency plainly is either (i) 
to regard the two statements of his ethical theory as practically 
equivalent, and therefore to prefer Book III of the Treatise 
merely as historically prior; or (2) to hold that, in the Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, as well as in the Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, there is an observable fall- 
ing off in thoroughness of treatment which is by no means 
compensated for by the undoubted improvement in style. 

I cannot believe that either of these views is correct. It 
must never be forgotten that, in his later years, Hume was 
perfectly right in regarding the Treatise of Human Nature as 
a work abounding in serious defects, mainly such as betray the 
youth of the author. It is in spite of these defects that the 
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book takes its place as perhaps the most remarkable single 
work in English philosophical literature. The common state- 
ment that Book I of the Treatise is to be preferred to the 
first Inqtiiry because it is ' more thorough ' — while perfectly 
true — might be misleading to one not equally acquainted 
with both works. A great many of the perversely subtle dis- 
cussions in the Treatise which Hume ruthlessly pruned away 
in revising it, were not only mere digressions, tending seriously 
to confuse the reader, but they were, in themselves, by no 
means uniformly convincing. To do away with many of these 
discussions was in itself a real advantage; but, unfortunately, 
Hume was not so much trying to improve the book as trying 
to make it more acceptable. The result is that, along with 
what was at once irrelevant and of doubtful validity, he omitted 
much that was really essential to the adequate statement of 
his peculiar views on metaphysics. 

One would naturally expect to find much the same thing 
true in the case of the Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals. As a matter of fact, however, in spite of what is 
evidently the current view, I am strongly of the opinion that 
the Inquiry is not only a clearer, but a better statement of 
Hume's ethical theory than the third book of the Treatise. 
Here the elimination has nearly always conduced to that really 
consecutive treatment which is so important in any philosophi- 
cal work, and nothing in the least essential to the system as a 
whole seems to have been left out. Much more important for 
us, however, is the fact that, in the second Inquiry, Hume 
does away with the one exasperating ambiguity of his earlier 
work, i.e., his treatment of 'sympathy.' Other comparisons 
between the Inquiry and the corresponding book of the 
Treatise will be noted, as it becomes necessary. This, how- 
ever, is so important that we must take account of it at the 
very beginning. 

In both the Treatise and the Inquiry, — though the order of 
exposition in the two works differs otherwise, in certain 
respects, — Hume begins with the fact of moral approbation. 
He first shows — in the Treatise at considerable length ; in 
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the Inquiry more briefly, but perhaps as convincingly — that 
moral approbation cannot ultimately be founded upon prin- 
ciples of mere reason. After thus clearing the ground, he 
attempts to explain our approbation of moral conduct by refer- 
ring, not to a supposed 'moral sense,' but to what he assumes 
to be the springs of human action and the determining effects 
of human experience. 

Now the important difference between the standpoint of 
the Treatise and that of the Inquiry, just referred to, consists 
in the radically different answers given in the two works to 
the question : What are the springs of action — the funda- 
mental tendencies of human nature .' In the Treatise, these 
are held to be (i) egoism, (2) limited altruism, and (3) 'sym- 
pathy.' The relation between them is difficult to state in a 
few words, — indeed, so far as ' sympathy ' is concerned, diffi- 
cult to state at all, — but Hume's position in the Treatise 
plainly is that human nature is essentially egoistic. As 
regards altruism, he holds distinctly that we have no particu- 
lar love for our fellow-beings as such.^ Our limited altruism 
manifests itself only in the case of those standing to us in the 
closest relations of life, and in a way which does not permit us 
to suppose that it is an original principle of human nature, 
strictly coordinate with the self-regarding tendency. 

At this point Hume employs the rather mysterious principle 
of 'sympathy.' For him, in his earlier work, as for many of 
the later empiricists, ' sympathy ' is produced through the 
'association of ideas.' His peculiar mode of explanation is as 
follows, — the point being to show that in this case an 'idea' 
is practically converted into an ' impression.' The ' impression 
of ourselves' is particularly vivid, and by 'association' it hap- 
pens that a corresponding (though of course not equal) vivid- 
ness is imparted to that which relates to ourselves. But other 
human beings are similar to ourselves. This relation of 'simi- 
larity' makes us vividly conceive what concerns them, the other 
relations of 'contiguity' and 'causation' \i.e., kinship here] 
assisting in the matter. Thus our idea of another's emotion 

' Treatise, bk. iii, pt. ii, § i. 
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may become so vivid as to give rise to the same emotion in 
ourselves.^ In spite of its obvious ingenuity, this explanation 
of ' sympathy ' hardly falls in with our present modes of 
thought. One readily sees that for Hume, as for the Asso- 
ciationist school in general, ' sympathy ' is left in a condition 
of unstable equilibrium, liable at a touch to be precipitated 
into egoism pure and simple. 

This aspect of Hume's system, in its earlier form, is the 
more confusing for the reason that he never seriously attempts 
to state the relation between our derived ' sympathy ' and our 
(fundamental) self-regarding tendency. The result is a degree 
of theoretical confusion that can only be appreciated by those 
who have read the Treatise with considerable care. It should 
be observed that one does not here refer to the inevitable 
ambiguity of the words 'egoism' and 'altruism,' as ordinarily 
used,2 but rather to the fact that Hume professes to explain — 
almost in the sense of explaining away — what we ordinarily 
understand by (general) 'sympathy,' without anywhere telling 
us exactly what he claims to have reduced it to. 

If Hume's treatment of 'sympathy' were the same in the 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals as in Book III of 
the Treatise, — which is apparently the careless assumption of 
those who regard his position in the two works as identical, — 
we should need to examine the mysterious principle consider- 
ably in detail. As a matter of fact, however, Hume seems to 
have been keenly aware that his earlier treatment of 'sym- 
pathy ' was a mistake, and a bad one ; and he gives us what he 
would probably have regarded as the best possible antidote in 
what he says on the same subject in the Inquiry? There he 
means by the word ' sympathy ' nothing essentially different 
from the general benevolent tendency, the degree of which he 
shows his good judgment in not attempting to define, but 
which he regards as the foundation of the historical develop- 
ment of morality. 

1 See Treatise, bk. ii, pt. i, § xi. 

2 This ambiguity, of course, depends upon the unwarranted abstraction made 
by those who speak as if ' egoism ' and ' altruism ' stood for two absolutely dis- 
tinct tendencies of human nature. ^ See, e.g., § v, pt. ii et seq.; also Appendix ii. 
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The significance of this change is not easily to be overrated. 
It does away at once with an almost indefinite amount of theo- 
retical confusion, and puts Hume on the right track just where 
his historical, but not logical, successors — Tucker, Paley, and 
Bentham — were destined to go astray. And it must not for 
a moment be supposed that Hume is here going to the other 
extreme, and contending for the existence of a perfectly differ- 
entiated 'altruism' in our human nature, as opposed to an 
equally differentiated 'egoism,' — as Hutcheson, for example, 
had mistakenly done. He rather shows that, in the last 
resort, this distinction resolves itself into an abstraction, and 
holds, in language which Butler himself would have had to 
commend : " Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed 
between the selfish and social sentiments or dispositions, they 
are really no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish 
and revengeful, selfish and vain." And one is almost startled 
at the agreement with Butler, when he immediately adds: "It 
is requisite that there be an original propensity of some kind, 
in order to be a basis to self-love, by giving a relish to the 
objects of its pursuit ; and none more fit for this purpose than 
benevolence or humanity." ^ 

To conclude, then : in place of the three quasi-distinct (but 
by no means coordinate) principles — egoism, limited altruism,^ 
and 'sympathy' — which had been assumed in the Treatise, 
we have 'sympathy,' in the ambiguous sense first explained, 
stricken out in the Inquiry, and a human nature there assumed 
which, as Hume sometimes has occasion to show, a priori 
implies at least a certain degree of the benevolent tendency, 
alongside of the equally essential self -regarding tendency, — 
the two becoming differentiated, in so far as they do become 
differentiated at all, only in the course of human experience. 

While I am inclined to lay a great deal of stress upon this 
change of position on the part of Hume, I cannot at all agree 

1 See Inquiry, § ix, pt. ii. Butler's Sermons upon Human Nature had been 
published in 1726. 

2 Our limited altruism is mentioned here as a quasi-distinct principle, because 
it implies another kind of association, i.e., by ' causation,' besides association by 
' simiharity ' and by ' contiguity,' which are involved in our general sympathy. 
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with Mr. Selby-Bigge, when he says (in the brief, but mainly 
admirable introduction to his edition of Hume's two Inquiries) : 
" In the Enquiry [concerning the Principles of Morals'] there is 
little to distinguish his [Hume's] theory from the ordinary 
' moral sense ' theory, except perhaps a more destructive use 
of 'utility.'"! Yox, as Mr. Selby-Bigge himself points out, 
even freer use is made of the principle of 'utility' inthQ Inquiry 
than in the Treatise. And I cannot at all follow him when he 
adds : " It would be easy to draw consequences from this prin- 
ciple which would neutralize the concessions made to benevo- 
lence, but he [Hume] is content himself to leave it without 
development, and to say in effect that utility pleases simply 
because it does please." Why the admission of a certain 
undefined degree of native altruism and the use of the princi- 
ple of ' utility ' should be regarded as necessarily conflicting, 
I have never been able to understand. As in most discussions 
where abstract ' egoism ' and abstract ' altruism ' figure, the 
supposed difficulty resolves itself into an ambiguity in the use 
of words. Even if the hedonist, in order to be consistent, is 
obliged to hold that one is always determined to act for one's 
own pleasure,^ a point which would certainly bear debating, 
he is not therefore committed to egoism in any offensive sense. 
If one derive pleasure from the pleasure of others, one is just 
so far altruistic. Whether or not one does derive pleasure 
from the pleasure of others, is solely a question of fact ; and 
the inevitable answer cannot properly be used against ' univer- 
salistic hedonism ' or any other recognized type of ethical 
theory. 

1 See p. xxvi. 

2 The expression 'determined to act for one's own pleasure' is in itself seri- 
ously misleading. Even when we are acting with a direct view to our own future 
pleasure, it is, of course, the present pleasure attaching to the idea of our future 
pleasure, not the future pleasure itself (I), which determines our action. And to 
assume that no idea but that of our own future pleasure can attract us, manifestly 
begs the whole question. In the text, however, I have attempted to show that, 
even if the hedonist admit that, in his view, we always act for our own pleasure, 
he is not committed to ' egoism,' in the derogatory sense. — All this, of course, has 
nothing to do with the ultimate validity of hedonism, which the present writer 
would by no means admit. 
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Having thus considered, somewhat at length, this very 
important question as to the relation between the standpoint 
of Book III of the Treatise and that of the Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals, as regards the springs of human 
action, we shall now proceed to an examination of Hume's 
ethical system as a whole. In order to understand his mode 
of procedure, either in the Treatise or in the Inquiry, one 
should keep in mind the distinction, explicit in the former 
work, implicit in the latter, between what he calls the ' natu- 
ral ' and the ' artificial ' virtues. For instance, in the Treatise 
Hume contends that justice is an 'artificial' virtue, while he 
regards benevolence, in its various forms, as ' natural.' ^ By 
' artificial ' he does not mean, as he explains, that which is a 
superfluity in organized society; rather does he hold that a 
recognition of justice is basal to all social life whatever. He 
simply means that the utility which, as he is going to show, 
all virtues have in common, is indirect in the case of justice 
and other ' artificial ' virtues, while direct in the case of all the 
so-called 'natural' virtues.^ More particularly, he means — 
what, to be sure, is not strictly true — that the effect of the 
so-called ' natural ' virtues is immediately and always an in- 
crease of happiness, while, in the case of justice, etc., this is 
manifestly true only in the long run. 

This at first looks like one of the many fine distinctions 
which Hume draws in the Treatise only to practically neglect 
them in the Inquiry, and that to the manifest advantage of his 
exposition. As a matter of fact, however, the position, though 
unsound, is quite characteristic. While Hume does not directly 
speak of 'artificial' as opposed to 'natural' virtues in the 
Inqtiiry, he does not seem really to appreciate his mistake and 
give up the distinction altogether. In both works he is prima- 
rily concerned to show the relation of the several virtues to 

^ It will be seen that the term ' natural,' as here applied, is rather misleading, 
since Hume does not admit native altruism in the Treatise. 

2 The other virtues beside justice vv'hich Hupie designates as ' artificial ' are 
allegiance, modesty, and good manners. The ' natural ' virtues specified are 
meekness, beneficence, charity, generosity, clemency, moderation, and equity (sic). 
See Treatise, bk. iii, pt. iii, § i. 
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what he recognizes as the springs of human action, the funda- 
mental impulsive tendencies of human nature. Now he holds 
with much truth that, in the case of justice, e.g., we have no 
mere native impulses which of themselves are sufificient to 
explain either the fact that we approve justice, or the fact that 
we ourselves practise this virtue. But when he comes to treat 
the so-called 'natural' virtues, he seems to assume — in the 
later as well as in the earlier work — that the virtues in ques- 
tion are, on the one hand, the direct result of our natural 
springs of action, and, on the other hand, that their effects are 
immediately and always fortunate. 

Keeping in mind, then, this distinction, which, though not 
consistently carried out, really determines in a general way 
the form of exposition in both the Treatise and the Inquiry, we 
are now prepared to notice Hume's more specific treatment of 
the problems of Ethics. As will readily be seen, it is not 
without significance that in the Treatise he considers justice 
before benevolence, while in the Inquiry he does the contrary: 
for in the Treatise he is concerned to prove, not only the gene- 
ral utilitarian character of justice, but that it is ultimately 
based on (practically) egoistic principles; while in the Inquiry 
he begins with the assumption that the measure of benevolence 
is the measure of virtue, and that benevolence is good because 
it results in the increase of human happiness. As I regard 
the position taken in the Inquiry as more consistent and more 
characteristic, for reasons sufificiently given above, I shall 
mainly follow that work rather than the Treatise, in the present 
account of Hume's proof of the utilitarian principle.^ 

Hume's treatment of benevolence in the Inquiry is very brief. 
In fact, after he had given up his peculiar view of ' sympathy,' 
as worked out in the Treatise, he probably thought that little 
remained to be said on the subject. The possibility of such a 
virtue could hardly have seemed to him to need proof, for in 
this later work he had once for all assumed a certain degree 
of altruism, as belonging to human nature; and it must be 
remembered that he did not seriously consider, or even dis- 

1 Important differences of treatment in the two works will of course be noted. 
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tinctly recognize, the question liow, given altruistic as well as 
egoistic tendencies, the developed virtue of benevolence (as 
distinguished from mere impulsive kindliness) was to be 
explained. 

Beginning, as he nearly always does, with our actual ap- 
proval of moral actions, Hume remarks that the very words 
we use to describe " the benevolent or softer affections " indi- 
cate the universal attitude toward them. He says: "The 
epithets sociable, good-natured, humane, merciful, grateful, 
friendly, generous, beneficent, or their equivalents, are known in 
all languages, and universally express the highest merit which 
human nature is capable of attaining." ^ But Hume further 
points out that, when we praise the benevolent man, there is one 
circumstance which we always insist upon, i.e., the happiness 
of others which inevitably results from his habitual mode of 
action. Indeed, as we have had occasion to note in another 
connection, Hume seems never to have given up the view, 
definitely expressed in the Treatise {d, propos of the distinction 
between the 'natural' and the 'artificial' virtues), that the 
good which results from benevolence "arises from every sin- 
gle act." 2 Now since benevolence does have this universal 
tendency to make for happiness, it seems fair to assume that 
utility forms at least a part of the merit of benevolent actions. 
But the further we examine into the matter, the more utility 
is found to be an adequate explanation of our approbation of 
such actions, while other modes of explanation in a correspond- 
ing degree lose their plausibility. The practically inevitable 
presumption, then, is that utility is the sole ground of our 
approbation of benevolent actions. It remains to be seen, of 
course, whether it will prove sufficient to explain the other 
great social virtue, justice, as well as a number of self-regard- 
ing virtues which will be mentioned later. 

Before leaving this present subject of benevolence, however, 
it will be well to see how Hume's treatment of the virtue 
accords with his mature view regarding the springs of human 
action. It has been said that benevolent actions please on ac- 

1 See Inquiry, § ii, pt. i. 2 gee bk. iii, pt. iii, § i. 
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count of their utility, meaning by this their tendency to produce 
pleasure, either in particular individuals or in mankind at 
large. Why does utility please, even when we have no private 
interest at stake } In Hume's earlier treatment of Ethics, it 
was just here that he had been obliged to have recourse to the 
principle of ' sympathy,' thus reducing our apparent altruism 
to terms of something very like egoism. In the present work, 
he expressly states that the selfish principle is inadequate, and 
that the use of it by philosophers to explain the phenomena 
of our moral life results from a love of fictitious simplicity.^ 
Man does have an original altruistic, as well as egoistic, ten- 
dency, the one being just as 'natural' as the other. But this 
is not all. Hume further points out that sensibility to the 
happiness and unhappiness of others and moral discrimination 
keep pace with each other. It will thus be seen that he 
makes the former, i.e., ' sympathy ' in its ordinary sense, the 
foundation of moral development. 

Now there is a difficulty here, already mentioned, which 
Hume quite forgets to take account of in his direct treatment 
of benevolence. How do we pass from the mere impulse to 
benevolent action, whether strong or weak, to a virtue of 
benevolence, which latter, of course, implies an objective stan- 
dard .-• It must be admitted that, when Hume incidentally 
tries to answer this question, somewhat later in the Inquiry, 
his account of the matter, though interesting, is hardly ade- 
quate. His view seems to be that human intercourse involves 
meeting our fellows half-way ; that language is formed, not for 
expressing that which is merely subjective, but that which 
may, in a sense, be regarded as objective. He says: "The 
intercourse of sentiments, therefore, in society and conversa- 
tion, makes us form some general, unalterable standard, by 
which we may approve or disapprove of characters and man- 
ners." ^ Here, apparently, we have the germ of Adam Smith's 
characteristic notion of the ' ideal impartial spectator.' 

After having argued that benevolence, as a virtue, is actu- 
ally approved on account of its utility, Hume proceeds to a 

1 See Inquiry, Appendix ii. 2 m^,^ § y, pt. ii. 
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consideration of justice. His treatment of this virtue in the 
Inquiry substantially corresponds to his previous treatment in 
the third book of the Treatise, so far as his attempt is merely 
to show its general utilitarian origin. Minor differences in 
the two expositions need not detain us, but it may be well to 
note in passing that here, as in the case of benevolence, we 
ultimately are confronted with the question as to ' why utility 
pleases,' and that the question would have to be answered 
somewhat differently in the two works, in a way to correspond 
to the different springs of action recognized. What has been 
said regarding this question in the case of benevolence will, of 
course, apply in all essential respects in the present case of 
justice. 

At the beginning of his treatment of justice, Hume properly 
enough remarks that all are so completely agreed as to the 
utility of this virtue that nothing need be said on that score. 
His object, of course, is to show, not merely that justice is 
useful, but that its character as a virtue is determined wholly 
by its usefulness. It should be noted that here, as in the third 
book of the Treatise, Hume writes of justice as if the virtue 
had a bearing only upon cases where external goods are in 
question. Later we shall find reason seriously to object to 
this view. Granting, however, for the present, that justice is 
to be taken in this restricted sense, Hume's line of argument 
is at least plausible. He says, as every one will remember, 
that justice would have no meaning if there were either (i) an 
unlimited supply of the goods in question, or (2) perfect gener- 
osity in human nature. As a matter of fact, of course, most 
external goods are limited in quantity; and here, as in the 
Treatise, Hume holds that the egoistic impulses predominate, 
although he forsakes his former position to the extent of 
admitting a certain degree of original altruism. Our natural 
tendency, then, would be in the direction of appropriating 
more than belonged to us. But, since the same tendency 
is present in all others, society can only exist in a per- 
manent form where property rights are to some extent re- 
cognized. 
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Since justice has no meaning for Hume, apart from the 
insufficient supply of external goods and the predominant self- 
ishness of man, it might seem as if he would have us look for 
a thorough-going utility in all the particular rules of justice. 
As a matter of fact, however, he suggests that we do not need 
to carry our analysis very far to see that these rules are often, in 
the last resort, more or less arbitrary. Such cases Hume attrib- 
utes to the natural processes of the 'imagination,' as deter- 
mined by the all-important principle of the 'association of 
ideas.' It must not be supposed that we really have two prin- 
ciples operating here, utility and some arbitrary principle, — 
the two standing to each other in an unknown relation. The 
(^//-important thing is that principles of some sort should be 
recognized, where the ownership of property is concerned. 
Beyond a certain point, Hume would seem to say, it makes no 
very great difference how goods are apportioned, at least in 
the hypothetical first instance, — and it is there, mainly, that 
the ' imagination ' is conceived to come in as a complicating 
factor.^ 

Such, then, is Hume's actual treatment of justice reduced 
to its lowest terms. Up to this point, we have admitted his 
assumption that justice concerns only our pecuniary dealings 
with others. But is this really true .'' In order not to misin- 
terpret Hume's position, we must keep in mind that he treats 
the obligation of promises in connection with justice, and as 
necessarily arising from it. But the ultimate reference is 
always to external goods, and the two complications always 
are the insufficiency of such goods and the excess of human 
egoism. It will hardly be denied that, while justice should 
always be differentiated as clearly as possible from benevo- 
lence, its scope is inevitably much greater than Hume seems 

1 It is interesting to see how English ethical writers, from the time of Hobbes 
to that of Paley, were unable to free themselves entirely from the conception of a 
' state of nature ' and a ' compact ' made when men entered into society. With 
those who accepted the doctrine, wholly or ip part, we are not here concerned ; 
but it will be found that those who expressly repudiate this view (e.g., Hume and 
Paley) often lapse into a mode of speech which seems to imply it. An interesting 
case will be found in Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. iii, pt. ii, ch. v. 
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prepared to admit. Let us suppose, for the moment, that 
there were an unlimited supply of the good things of life, and 
that, at the same time, human nature were as predominantly 
altruistic as it often seems to be egoistic. Even in this 
doubly millennial condition of things, it would still be abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to the very existence of society, that 
men should be able in some measure to depend upon each 
other. It is only upon the basis of some definite expectations 
that one can live with one's fellows from day to day. Even 
in the family, justice of a sort would seem to be as necessary 
as anywhere else, — a necessary foundation for enlightened 
benevolence. 

We shall now examine the remaining part of Hume's sys- 
tematic treatment of Ethics. In considering this somewhat 
briefly, we shall merely be following the author's own exam- 
ple. And first we must notice Hume's general classification 
of the virtues. In the Inquiry} as well as in the third book 
of the Treatise,^ he distinguishes between virtues which are 
(i) 'useful to oneself,' e.g., prudence, constancy, good judg- 
ment, etc.; (2) 'immediately agreeable to oneself,' e.g., mag- 
nanimity; (3) 'useful to others,' e.g., justice and benevolence; 
and (4) ' immediately agreeable to others,' e.g., politeness, wit, 
and cleanliness. Even a somewhat casual examination of this 
classification will reveal its artificial character. At the same 
time, before criticising Hume, it is important to see exactly 
what he means. For instance, let us take the first class of 
virtues, those 'useful to oneself,' — prudence, constancy, etc. 
Hume does not by any means set himself the gratuitous task 
of showing that these virtues are, as a matter of fact, useful to 
oneself. The question really is: Why do I commend pru- 
dence, etc., in another "i The value to the community of 
prudence in the individual, even when exercised in his own 
affairs, is not what is here emphasized, though that would 
seem to be the most natural line of argument. Hume is 
rather concerned to show, in his later work, that it cannot be 
from motives of self-love that one commends prudence in 

1 See §§ vi, vii, viii, ix. ^ gee bk. iii, pt. iii, § i (end). 
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others. Indeed, he holds that it is more clearly impossible to 
resolve moral approbation into self-love here than in the case 
of justice. In his very obscure account of this matter in the 
third book of the Treatise, Hume had seemed to hold that we 
unconsciously put ourselves in the place of the person sym- 
pathized with, and, in a sense, feel for ourselves, rather than 
strictly feel for him. On the other hand, in the Inquiry, 
which we are here following, he explicitly abandons all such 
speculations, and not only accepts, but emphasizes, the fact 
that an original altruistic tendency in human nature must be 
admitted. 

In distinguishing the virtues which are ' immediately agree- 
able ' to oneself from those which are merely ' useful,' Hume 
carelessly adopts a terminology which, in a writer less clear 
than himself, might lead to confusion. Pleasure is the ulti- 
mate test, of course, in one case as much as in the other, — 
the only difference being that in the second class of virtues, 
as the name would imply, the pleasure is experienced immedi- 
ately, while in the first class it results rather in the long run. 
As a matter of fact, however, when all allowances are made, 
one can hardly defend Hume in adopting a classification which 
seems to explain magnanimity as a virtue, on the ground that 
we approve it because it is immediately agreeable to its fortu- 
nate possessor ! Virtues of the third class, justice and benevo- 
lence, are perhaps naturally enough termed ' useful to others,' 
though ultimately the distinction between the first two classes 
of virtues (self-regarding) and the last two classes (other- 
regarding) breaks down, even under Hume's own handling. 
The fourth class of virtues, those ' immediately agreeable to 
others,' — politeness, wit, cleanliness, — are apparently not all 
on the same plane, and further illustrate the difficulty of making 
the distinction just noted. 

In fact, this whole classification and treatment of the par- 
ticular virtues, first adopted in the Treatise, and retained 
without important revision in the Ipqtdry, seems out of place 
in the latter work, since there Hume once for all admits 
an original sympathetic tendency in human nature. It would 
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have been much more consistent for him to show that both 
the self-regarding and the other-regarding virtues are ulti- 
mately to be recognized as virtues because they conduce to 
the common weal, or — if we may use the phrase now so hack- 
neyed, which had already, in Hume's time, been employed by 
Hutcheson — ' the greatest happiness of the greatest number.' 

Such was Hume's system, as actually worked out by him- 
self. When we come to compare it with that of Gay, — his 
only predecessor who had stated the Utilitarian principle in a 
perfectly unambiguous form, — we see at once what an impor- 
tant advance had been made in the development of ethical 
theory. Gay's system had been as frankly individualistic, in 
its way, as that of Hobbes; but, at the same time, it had 
avoided those offensive paradoxes of the earlier doctrine, which 
had undoubtedly kept many from appreciating the plausibility 
of the egoistic position. Indeed, it would be quite unfair to 
put Gay and his successors (i.e., those Utilitarian writers who 
maintained the egoistic character of the motive of the moral 
agent) in the same category with Hobbes. Gay and the others 
never employed egoism as a means by which to vilify human 
nature, but rather seem to have regarded it as a tempting 
device for simplifying ethical theory. Moreover, they partly 
succeeded in disguising its essentially unlovely character by 
supposing the development of a derived 'sympathy' through 
the ' association of ideas.' Hume had at first allowed himself 
to use 'association' in much the same way; but the very fact 
that his explanations in the Treatise are so much less clear 
than those of Gay in the " Dissertation," suggests a lack of cer- 
tainty in his own mind as to the validity of the method; and, 
as we have seen, he entirely gave up, in his later work, this 
attempt to reduce the altruistic tendencies of human nature 
to terms of something else. 

Taken by itself, Hume's recognition and defence of original 
altruism could not be regarded as an important contribution to 
English Ethics. From the time of Cumberland to that of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, there had never been wanting 
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those who, from one point of view or another, opposed the 
egoistic position of Hobbes. But of all those moralists, Cum- 
berland alone can properly be termed a Utilitarian, and even 
he, it will be remembered, had carried through ' the perfection 
of body and mind ' as a principle parallel to that of ' the great- 
est happiness of all.' Hume, then, was the first to hold the 
Utilitarian doctrine in its unmistakable form and at the same 
time to admit, and defend, the altruistic tendencies of human 
nature. 

Gay had vigorously, and more or less successfully, opposed 
the ' moral sense ' theory, as held by Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son. However, while he was greatly in advance of those 
writers in clearness and simplicity of ethical theory, he by no 
means equalled them in his grasp of the fundamental facts of 
our moral experience. Hume was as sure as Gay had been 
that we must not explain the phenomena of our moral life by 
referring them, or any part of them, to a special faculty like 
the ' moral sense ' ; but he took a much broader view of human 
nature than Gay had done, and, from first to last, attributed 
more importance to the part played by the affective side of 
our nature in the formation of moral judgments. In fact, he 
has sometimes been misjudged on account of this very catho- 
licity of treatment. As we have had occasion to note, there 
are even those who hold that he never quite departed from 
the ' moral sense ' theory. I can only regard this view as a 
serious mistake. We have seen again and again, that, while 
he always begins with the fact of moral approbation, as 
applying to a particular class of actions, it is his special 
endeavor to show how this approbation arises, according to 
the recognized principles of human nature. With all his faults 
as a philosopher and as a moralist, Hume was far too scientific, 
both in his ideals and his methods, to be guilty of any flagrant 
form of ' faculty psychology.' 

We can only speculate as to just what Hume's system might 
have become, if the author had .given up his artificial and 
somewhat misleading classification of the virtues. It is fair 
to remark, however, that, if he had been more thorough in his 
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revision of the third book of the Treatise, and had definitely- 
shown, what certainly was implicit in his system, that all the 
virtues are such because they conduce to ' the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,' he would have stated the Utilita- 
rian principle practically in its modern form. As it was, he 
freed the doctrine from the unfortunate dogma that the motive 
of the moral agent is always, in the last resort, egoistic. This 
was a distinct advance upon Gay, which, however, was wasted 
upon Tucker, Paley, and Bentham, all of whom reproduce the 
position of the "Dissertation." Even as stated to-day, the 
' greatest happiness ' theory does not seem likely to be accepted 
as the final word of Ethics; but it would hardly be too much 
to claim that the Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
with all its defects and shortcomings, is the classic statement 
of English Utilitarianism. ^^^,^?,i Albee. 



